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ask the men in your own 
plant what they think 


about your equipment? 


Invite their confidence, and you'll be able to figure 


/ quickly just how much obsolete machinery is costing you. 


Men working in your plant know finishing machinery. 
Many of them have worked in other plants, but of course 


they are not going to tell you how obsolete your ma- 


‘ We are members 
) ofthe Notional chines are — that is, unless you ask them. 


tile Machinery 
Manu acturers 


i But don’t forget—they know, and can probably give 
you some information, which could result in saving you 


the price of a new machine in a short time—and, in 


| addition, improve the quality of your fabric. 
We make the most 


We can pass along the suggestion because we know 


in the world. But still we are some of the economies which have been effected 


never satisfied with what we have by concerns that had the courage to scrap ob- 


done. Development work goes on con- solete labor and power wasting machines. 


stantly in our Engineering Department. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


All of this experience is yours. Consult Established 1820 


our engineers. Tell them what machines PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


vou have in your plants and they in turn will PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


tell you quickly what improvements have 
been made — which will save you money in 
labor and horse power, increase your yard- 

age and improve the quality of your finish. * 


MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAYON AND FINISHING MACHINERY FORTHE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911. AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.., 
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Depreciation of Textile Machinery 


By A. W. Benoit 


The question of depreciation as applied to textile 
machinery has attracted much attention from textile mill 
owners, engineers, and accountants during the past few 
years, and has been the cause of much discussion. There 
has been a wide variance of opinion as to how it should 
be figured, what should be included, the proper amounts 
to apply, and having arrived at some answer, what should 
be done with it. Depreciation as applied to textile ma- 
chinery is the increment of shrinkage in value or worth 
to be deducted from the original cost or the replacement 
cost, to determine the book value. It is usually expressed 
as a percent. The three main factors which influence the 
amount of depreciation to be applied to any textile ma- 
chine are age, wear and tear, and obsolescence. 


Worn MACHINERY 


Age, or normal life expectancy, is obviously one of the 
principal determining factors in the amount of deprecia- 
tion to be deducted each year. However well a machine 
may be built, and irrespective of its upkeep, the time 
comes when it is too old to be operated economically. 
The number of years a machine may operate will vary 
considerably, depending on the character of the construc- 
tion, the operation it performs, and its operating speed. 


But age is only one factor. One which it is of equal 
importance is the one referred to as “wear and tear.’’ The 
depreciation from. this source is dependent upon the con- 
ditions under which a machine is operated, the hours of 
operation, and the amount of repairs which are expended 
upon it. Machinery located in rooms in which there is 
sufficient humidity to cause the rusting of working parts, 
as in dyehouses, or where there are acid fumes to corrode 
metal parts, as in carbonizing rooms, or. sufficient dust to 
make lubrication difficult, as ini picker rooms, will wear 
out faster than that which is under more favorable condi- 
tions. 


OpsSOLESENCE 


While the life expectancy of any textile machine can be 
reasonably predicted in so far as “age” and “wear and 
tear” are concerned, there is a great deal of uncertainty 
when we consider the element of obsolescence which at 
the present time is the principal factor in retiring ma- 
chinery. A machine may become obsolete as the result 
of two things: first, an improvement in the machine which 
improves the quality or increases the quantity, or reduces 
the cost of the product to such an extent that machines 
of the old model can no longer comipete; secondly, by a 
radical change in the character or finish of fabrics de- 
manded by thé public of a permanent style which renders 
a machine useless to: the industry. This does not apply 


to the seasonal style chariges which leave small groups of 


machinery idle for part of every year. In attempting to 
set up definite annual amounts of depreciation due to 
obsolescence, one is confronted with many difficulties. 
The time element is so variable that it is not possible to 
draw any conclusions. There are periods of great activity 
among the machinery builders in redesigning their entire 
lines, during which obsolescence is very rapid, followed 
by periods of lesser changes and less obsolescence. 


DEPRECIATION DEFINED 


Depreciation, therefore, is a composite quantity, made 
up of losses due to age, wear and tear, and obsolescence. 
The depreciation used is not the sum nor the average, 
but the greatest of the three. The amount of annual 
depreciation having been determined, it has various uses: 

1. It represents the decrease in value of the physical 
part of the plant and is deducible from the book value to 
get the present worth. 

2. It is the amount of the capital investment which is 
worn out and is a charge against manufacturing costs. 

3. It is the amount which should be set aside as a 
reserve each year to replace the original machine or its 
equivalent when it is worn out. 

The depreciated value, which is found by deducting the 
total depreciation from the replacement or original cost, 
gives a figure which may have little or no relation to 
actual value. Obviously, for cost and accounting pur- 
poses, book values can not be changed to meet the rapidly 
fluctuating market values which are prevalent in these 
times. The depreciation is necessarily based on fair book 
values as represented by actual expenditures for machin- 
ery. 

Many textile plants operating over long periods of 
years have not made proper provision for the replacement 
of wornout machinery by the setting aside of adequate 
reserves as indicated by the annual amount of deprecia- 
tio nof textile machinery. To insure continuity in busi- 
ness, to preserve the original investment in textile ma- 
chinery, and to provide for replacements, reserves equal 
to the accumulated depreciation should be available. 


Metuops oF Figurtnc DepREcIATION 


Many schemes of figuring depreciation on machinery 
have been evolved, but in general there are two methods 
used. One is the “straight line” method, in which the 
‘ame amount of depreciation is taken each year from the 
time of its installation, producing a reserve of constant 
growth. The other is a “curve line” method, in which 
the rate of depreciation is varied from year to year, gen- 
erally starting out with a higher rate and gradually re- 
ducing in the form of a parabolic curve.—<Abstract of 
paper for the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Rate of Absorption and Affinity At 


Different lemperatures 


of Substantive Dyestuffs When Applied to Cotton 
and Rayon * 


BY C. A, SEIBERT 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


SUALLY when we consider substantive dyestuffs, it 

is in relation to their shade, discharge property, 

fastness properties or application properties as re- 
flected in their usefulness for combinations of fibers to 
accomplish a specific purpose. 


In practical processing the dyeing operation is usually 
started at a relatively low temperature and as the opera- 
tion progresses the temperature is increased until it 
reaches what is known as boiling, but which actually ap- 
proximates 200-205° F. There are exceptions, but these 
are usually to secure some special effect or result and 
generally with combinations of fibers. 


The purpose of these remarks is to direct your attention 
to the fact that the substantive dyestuffs, including the 
group that is usually diazotized and developed on the 
fiber, possess individual characteristics in application 
properties in relation to the rate at which they are ab- 
sorbed by cotton and rayon, and their affinity for these 
fibers at different temperatures. 


The differences they exhibit in this respect has received 
very limited attention, at least as reflected in literature. 

Figures are usually uninteresting, but they serve a 
useful purpose for reference and because this subject we 
are considering can only be expressed in and illustrated 
by figures it may appear unattractive to those who are 
not engaged in the practical application of dyestuffs to 
textiles. For this reason also what can be said regarding 
the subject is limited. 


It will require more time than we have at our disposal 
during this meeting to permit you to decide if this phase 
of application properties merits serious consideration and 
determine the practical value of the figures presented. 


To read these figures would bore you, tire me, and not 
serve a useful purpose. However, a brief reference to 
some of the observations resulting from the investigation 
may be of value. 


When applied to cotton and rayon some of the dye- 
stuffs impart a greater tinctorial strength at temperatures 
between 200-210° F. than they do at 180-190° F., but 
when applied in circulating liquor types of apparatus, in 
the jifi, in the continuous type of dyeing machine, for 
padding, and in such types of machines as the Buhlmann 
and Smith-Drum for skeins, the temperature is more lia- 
ble to approximate 180-190° F. than to be higher. For 
this reason the dyeings for the strength comparisons were 
made at the lower temperature. However. had we used 
a higher temperature, while the figures would have chang- 
ed they would still indicate a difference between the 
individual dyestuffs similar to that shown by the figures 
of the tabulation. 


*Presented at Meeting of N. Y. Section, Ameri 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. can Association 


The figures in the tabulation only apply for specific 
conditions. If any of these is altered, the figures will also 
change. If dispersing, levelling, penetrating, or wetting 
assistants are present they may exert an influence. To 
what extent I do not know. A casual consideration may 
lead to the assumption that, because they assist levelling, 
it is accomplished as a result of a retarded rate of ab- 
sorption of the dyestuff. This is not substantiated by 
our observations, because the presence of such assistants, 
if they actually serve their purpose, cause the dyestuffs to 
be absorbed more rapidly during the first few minutes 
and thereafter more slowly than when they are not pres- 
ent. 

Ik alkali in the form of soda ash, trisodium phosphate, 
or caustic soda is present, the rate of absorption is re- 
tarded and probably the differences in the rate may be 
correlated with the differences in the pH caused by the 
addition of varying quantities of these substances, and 
probably also in the increased solubility of the dyestuffs 
as it is reflected in their maximum concentration of solu- 
bility at definite temperatures. 

Increasing the quantity of salt used will also increase 
the rate of absorption and while in practice, except in 
padding and in the continuous dyeing operation, the salt 
is added during the dyeing process, for our experiments 
it was added at the start. This was necessary to have all 
conditions constant or uniform except those it was neces- 
sary to vary to secure the desired information. 

Variation in the strength of the dyeings, which may be 
expressed as variation in the concentration of the dyestuff 
solution will also affect the rate of absorption as well as 
the affinity at different temperatures. The variations for 
two dyestuffs, when they are applied to cotton are illus- 
trated by the following figures: 


Strength Tem. 185° F. 

Pontamine ofdveing MINUTES 

Fast in % 2 5 15 30 45 120°F. 160°F. 180°F. 
Red SRL 0.5 85 95 100 100 100 110 110 100 
Red &RL 1.0 69006100. «100 110 105 100 
Red &RI 2.0 75 85 100 100 100 110 110 100 
Red &BI 4.0 7 80 100 100 100 Rn 110 100 
Red SBNL 0.5 45 70 95 100 100 10 R0 100 
Red &SRNT 1.0 30 50 £70 858 100 -——10 50 100 
Red SRNL 2.0 10 20 36 30 100 
Red SBNL 40 *—~10 15 25 70 100 —5 20 100 

*The minus sien — is intended to tndicate that less than the 


quantity mentioned is asorbed. 


It is interesting to observe that the majority of the 
dyestuffs are more rapidly absorbed by cotton than by 
rayon. In a few instances the rate is similar and a few 
dyestuffs are absorbed more rapidly by rayon than by 
cotton. In general, the slower rate of absorption by rayon 
is probably due to a difference in the physical character 
of the two fibers, but it may also be due to a chemical 
difference, rayon being a purer form of cellulose. It is 
also interesting to observe that the rate of absorption of 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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“What have Chemicals 

to do with getting dressed?” 

you say. And true enough, this 

daily task, so routine it’s undertaken 

without a thought, seems far away 

from the products of American Cyanamid 

& Chemical Corporation . . . chemicals, 

many of them used, no doubt, in your 
own industry! 


And yet there is a relation. There are 
chemicals in the textiles you wear... in 
the dyes that dyed them .. . in the bleach- 
ing and finishing agents. The leather in 
your shoes is a chemical-using product. 
You brush your hair, shave, clean your 

teeth with brushes and soap and cleansers 


> ... products that involve a great variety 
of chemicals. Acids Tapioca Flour 
Alkalis Sago Flour 
So, even dressing for the day makes itietan: anil 
you, indirectly, a “customer” of 
make and sell. 


Dyewood Extracts 


% AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


What Next? 


An interesting new use for an old famil- 
iar fabric came to our attention recently. 
Among the clothes Lord & Taylor are 
showing for Southern wear we came across 
some outstandingly attractive outfits in 
several color combinations—a white gabar- 
dine skirt with a short sleeved white crepe 
silk blouse and a jacket made of mattress 
ticking, white background with stripes of 
réd. and blue, worn with a blue leather 
belt—another outfit of tan with green 
stripes and green leather belt. Perhaps the 
use of mattress ticking for clothing will 
never be anything more than a novelty, 
but these tickings are so gay and fresh 
looking that they may find some usage in 
clothes for sportswear, and at any rate 
their use indicates once again the fact that 
cotton goods are of such interest that every 
worthwhile possibility along that line is 
being sought. 


Seersuckers Again 


Last month on this page we mentioned 
seersuckers, and we feel they are worth 
mentioning again, as they will be seen this 
season in everything. Although there was 
considerable resistance to them when they 
were first revived, they have become well 
established favorites—so successfu] in fact 
that one finds qualities for specific purposes 
—light weight for dresses—roughened, 
wooly types for suits—heavily crinkled ones 
in gay plaids and checks for sports and 
beach wear. There is a strong interest in 
all types particularly in colorful plaids and 
checks as well as yarn dyed fancies. A 
demand is also reported for suitings in 
discreet checks for use in town as well as 
resort suits. 


Going in for Cottons 


The Cotton Goods Department of R. H. 
Macy & Company, New York, is a paradise 
for anyone who is interested in cotton 
goods. The buyer tells us that Macy takes 
great pride in this department, and even at 
this time of year we find counter after 
counter full of the newest things in this 
line. They have recently received a large 
assortment of matelasse organdies and 
these are going very fast. In printed mate- 
rials other than organdies the designs are 
practically all small, but in these organdies 
are found large floral designs in addition to 
the stripes, crossbars and dots—crossbars 
of white on blue, navy blue, black, brown 
and yellow—stripes of white on the same 
colors—corded crossbars in self color, some 
with floral designs over the crossbars—and 
of course some all whites, with embossed 
designs. 

The buyer of cotton goods at Macy’s 
also predicts a good season for printed 
novelties in handkerchief linens. Three of 
theirs are shown here. They come in navy 
blue, red and brown with the figures im 


- white. 


» 


Trends to Watch 


One of the surprises this season is the 
interest in the use of cotton flannels for 
sportswear. Patterned effects are favored, 
checks especially—they are outselling all 
other types. Checked cotton flannel has 
already been accepted and is appearing in 
beach slacks and shirts at Palm Springs, 
Caliornia. Another reason why we feel 
that patterned cotton flannel will probably 
develop into something bigger with the 
coming of warm weather is the fact that 


Va 


woolen flannels are also appearing this 
season in patterned rather than monotone. 

Cottons of woolen influence have been 
attracting a good deal of interest, both for 
beach fashions and other sports. One manu- 
turer is featuring separate beach coats of 
these materials. Sample No. 1 on this page 
shows a material of this type especially 
adaptable for swagger coats for summer 
wear. It is made of very soft strings of 
white woven with strings shading from one 


color to another—ted, green, 
yellow, gray, beige. No. 2 is a 
solid color in a fancy weave 
which looks remarkably like 
wool. 

Unusual cotton novelties for 
spring are being sought by ac- 
cessory houses—they are in- 
sisting upon greater individuality. For 

outhern resort wear the selection covers a 
wide variety—fancy sheers suitable for 
evening, “wooly” weaves for town and 
sports, patterned novelties for general day- 
time. This trend is being watched with 
increased interest, because although the de- 
mand or better novelties now is mainly for 
cruise and Southern wear, the leaning to 
quality merchandise will no doubt greatly 
influence purchases later, especially since 
regard for cottons should 
proiong the season for higher-pric - 
chandise. 
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Institute is Appreciative of 
‘Co-operation of Mills 


MESSAGE of appreciation of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion of the cotton mills in working out the indus- 


try’s part in the Recovery Program was sent out 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute, through its president, 
George A. Sloan. It said: 


“As we approach the New Year it is natural and ap- 
propriate that everyone connected with the cotton textile 
industry should reflect on the many developments in the 
most critical, interesting and constructive year which the 
industry has experienced in a decade, if not in its entire 
history. Obviously we have not yet sufficient perspective 
to permit adequate appraisal of the accomplishments, 
although we may be sure that the future historian will 
regard this period as one of vital reconstruction in Ameri- 
can industry. 

“To this great element in the industrial life of the na- 
tion, to an industry long beset with problems of over- 
capacity and a seeming over-supply of labor, with their 
attendant and consequent evils involving a long period of 
unprofitable operation, intermittent employment, a rap- 
idly fluctuating rate of production, and animosities nur- 
tured by the bitter competitive practices attendant upon 
these conditions, the unprecedented opportunity for rem- 
edying these evils and for achieving benefit to the indus- 
try, its employees and all those who deal with it became 
clearly evident with the passage of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. The willingness of the industry to 
embrace this opportunity was evidenced last spring in the 
authorization by an overwhelming majority of the indus- 
try enabling your committee to present the first Code of 
Fair Competition. 

“IT am confident that the leaders in the year’s activities 
will share my opinion that there has never been in any 
industry anything more remarkable than the manner in 
which our countless industrial units in cotton textile man- 
ufacturing and merchandising have trusted the judgment 
of their code authority in matters affecting the welfare of 
investors, workers, the producers of their raw material, 
and indeed the very life blood of their individual organi- 
zations. The confidence and willingness of manufactur- 
ers, selling agents, converters, finishers, mercerizers and 
all other elements of the industry to align themselves with 
the principles of the NRA and to accept the recommen- 
dations of the code authority, and above all the general 
willingness to subordinate personal interests to the wel- 
fare of the whole, have provided an inspiring demonstra- 
tion of the principles of peace and good will among men— 
those principles which the present season commemorates. 
[t is only in this spirit that the accomplishments of this 
year could have been achieved or that the problems which 
will hereafter confront us can be solved. 

“Whether or not each individual concern feels that the 
code authority’s judgment has been wisely exercised in 
each instance, it must be evident to all that your commit- 
tee has been aware of its tremendous responsibility to- 
ward each industrial unit, large or small, and has govern- 
ed its actions with a thorough realization of their far- 
reaching effects. Having spent many, many hours, day 
and night, with the industry committee since those days 
in the late spring when our code was being formulated, | 
can testify to the committee’s upsparing effort to arrive 
at what was best for the industry and or the nation. 

“T have every confidence in the patriotic service which 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Rate of Absorption and Affinity At 
Different Temperatures 
(Continued from Rage 4) 


the individual dyestuffs in comparison with each other is 
relatively similar for both cotton and rayon. 


The results of this investigation confirms what we have 
known, that those dyestuffs which are most rapidly ab- 
sorbed by rayon are those that are absorbed most uni- 
formly by rayon fibers differing in affinity for dyestuffs. 


I have endeavored to correlate the differences in the 
absorption rate of the individual dyestuffs with differ- 
ences in their properties in other respects and while I 
have not succeeded in general, there is some evidence to 
indicate that it may bear some relation to their solubility 
as indicated by the maximum concentration, at or near 
the boil. As an illustration, the three dyestuffs, Ponta- 
mine Fast Blues SFL, SL and SRL are very similar in all 
their properties, but they are absorbed at different rates. 
The SFL and SL which are absorbed at a similar rate are 
soluble in a concentration of 80 grams per liter, whereas 
the SRL which is absorbed more rapidly than the others 
is only soluble in a concentration of 25 grams per liter, 
indicating that the greater the concentration of solubility 
the slower the absorption rate. Probably this only ap- 
plies within certain limits because there is only a negligi- 
ble difference in the rate of absorption between dyestuffs 
soluble in a concentration of 10 and 20 grams per liter 
as well as between those soluble in concentrations of 80 
grams or more per liter. 


I direct your attention to the fact that some of the 
dyestuffs impart equal or greater tinctorial strength to 
cotton or rayon at temperatures of 120 and 160° F. than 
they do at 180° F. or higher temperatures. This indi- 
cates and it is substantiated by dyeings, that the quantity 
absorbed at the lower temperatures is not permanently 
fixed, and as the temperature increases some of it re- 
dissolves into the dyebath and will not again be absorbed 
by the fiber unless the temperature is lowered or more 
salt is added. This is illustrated by three skeins of cotton 
which were dyed together, first at a temperature of 120° 
F. for 30 minutes. One skein was then removed, rinsed, 
and dried. The dye liquor was then divided into three 
equal portions, into two of which one of the remaining 
skeins was entered. One of these baths was then placed 
into a boiling water bath and the dyeing continued for 20 
minutes at a temperature of 180° F. The other was 
placed in a glycerine bath and the dyeing continued for 
20 minuates at a temperature of 212° F. A comparison 
of these skeins shows the latter more than 20% weaker 
and the former more than 10% weaker than the skein 
dyed at 120° F. 


I do not know if the information presented will receive 
serious consideration for practical problems, but I can 
visualize its usefulness for many purposes. 


I have prepared dyeings of rayon skeins with two dif- 
ferent combinations of a blue and a yellow. The tabula- 
tion indicates that both dyestuffs used for one combina- 
tion are absorbed at a similar rate, whereas in the other 
combination the yellow is absorbed more rapidly than the 
blue. There are five dyeings of each combination, all 
made at a uniform temperature of 180° F., but for 2, 5, 
15, 30 and 45-minute periods of time. These dyeings are 
linked together in the order named with the tickets at- 
tached to the latter. In one set the shade of the dyeings 
is reasonably uniform, differing principally in strength, 
whereas in the other, due to the more rapid absordption 
of the yellow component, the shade becomes increasingly 
bluer as the time of dyeing increases. 

I have also prepared two sets of dyeings with a blue 
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and a yellow in combination, for one using dyestuffs 
which the tabulation indicates possess similar affinity at 
different temperatures and for the other, dyestuqs that do 
not. There are four skeins in each set, all dyed for a 
period of 30 minutes, but at temperatures of 120, 140, 
160 and 180° F. They are linked together in the order 
named with the tickets attached to the latter. As antici- 
pated, one combination has produced dyeings very much 
more uniform in shade than the other. 


For padding and for the continuous dyeing process, to 
maintain a uniform shade, is a serious problem frequently 
requiring alteration in the relative proportions of the 
dyestuffs used in combination during the run. The in- 
formation presented may prove of some assistance in 
selecting dyestuffs most suitable for use in combination 
for these methods of application. 


For the continuous process sulfur dyestuffs are pre- 
ferred and most generally used, because of their superior 
fastness to washing. 


We hope to have available in the near future infor- 
mation pertaining to the application properties of this 
group similar to that now presented in relation to the 
direct and developed groups. 


For use in the jig, dyestuffs that exhaust well are pref- 
erable and for other purposes various characteristics are 
desirable. 


The tabulations include information in relation to 32 
types of the developed and 138 types of the direct dye- 
stuffs. A minimum of 14 dyeings of each dyestuff both 
on cotton and on rayon was required, making a total of 
4,760 dyeings, however, the total number actually made 
was in excess of 8,000. I mention this principally to em- 
phasize the possibility of errors. All the strength com- 
parisons were checked by at least two persons independ- 
ently. It was tedious work and despite every precaution 
slight errors may have been made in judgment or for 
other reasons. 


Color Index numbers have not been included in the 
tabulation, because many of the dyestuffs have not been 
assigned numbers and those that have can be identified 
by means of reference to the year book of our organiza- 
tion. 

The dyestuffs possessing superior light fastness appear 
in a separate tabulation together as a means of conveni- 
ence. 


New Rayon-Silk Code is Signed 


The code for the rayon and silk dyeing and printing 
industry, signed by President Roosevelt, provides a mini- 
mum wage of 45 cents an hour for male employees, and 
35 cents for female employees, and 35 cents for female 
employees performing tasks not heretofore done by males. 

Maximum hours are limited to 40 a week, except for 
maintenance and repair classifications and for those en- 
gaged in continuous chemical processes, who may work 
48 hours a week. 

Operation of productive machinery is limited to 80 
hours a week except those machines processing velvet. 
These may work not more than 120 hours. 

Administrator Hugh S .Johnson’s letter transmitting 
the code to the President stated that in 1929 the industry 
employed approximately 25,000 persons, with payrolls of 
$40,000,000 and net sales of $106,000,000. 

In 1932, he said, the number of employees had drop- 
ped to 20,000, payrolls to $23,000,000 and net sales to 
$53,000,000. Actual yardage processed during this period 
increased, showing “that the drop in net sales was due 
to the shrinkage of prices charged for services.” 
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PET €RBOROUGH 220 


THE WHITE MILLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


‘Winchendon Springs. Moss 


The Saco-Lowell Shops 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Sire: 


It eceurs to me you wight be interested in our 
comments on the eutomatic control feed system which 
you recently installed on our one process pickers in 
our Peterborough plant. 


This systee is meeting our expectations in every 
We are impressed with its accuracy and siaplicity, 

and we believe our “distributor troubles® are «a ng 
of the past. From our observation this system does 
deliver « very uniform sheet of cotton to the picker 
for the laps are very even both as to its to weight 
and yard for yard. 

We are also much pleased with the grid or cleaning 
errangesent under the distributor. These grids are 
taking out a considerable epourt of broken seed and 
leaf. 


Yours ae 
The Whi eihis of New Hampshire 
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“Impressed with its accuracy 
and simplicity . our ‘dis- 
tributor troubles’ are a thing 
of the past.” 


“Laps are very even both as 
to total weight and yard for 


yard.” 


"Grid cleaning arrangement 
is taking out considerable 


amount of broken seed and 
leaf.” 


SACO- LOWELL 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. . 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. . Atlanta, Ga. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Joseph A. Quinlan has been elected sales manager for 
the Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn., succeeding 
T. Walter Fred. 


B. W. Gillespie, vice-president and secretary of the 
Charles Mills Company, Red Springs, N. C., was serious- 
ly injured in an automobile collision near Laurinburg. 


William B. Robertson, Jr., has been promoted from 
assistant superintendent to superintendent of the North 
Carolina Finishing Company, Yadkin, N. C. 


H. D. Steadman has been elected secretary of the Pee 
Dee Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., suc- 
ceeding R. R. Steadman, who will continue his connection 
with the company in another capacity. 


Geo. H. Gilligan, Eastern representative of U. S. Ring 
Traveler Company, has been ill at his home in Providence 
for some time. He is a regular attendant at the Southern 
Textile Exposition and has many friends in the South. 


Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the North Carolina Finishing Company, Yadkin, 
N. C., and joined the sales staff of the Ciba Company. 
He will be connected with the Greensboro office of the 
company, but will live in Charlotte. 


Thomas A. Hightower, manager of the Kendall Com- 
pany, Addison Plant, Edgefield, S. C., has just returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation. Mr. Hightower left Green- 
ville by aeroplane and went to Dallas, Texas, and spent a 
week with his daughter, who lives there. He spent one 
week in Florida with his family. 


Winder Gary, who recently resigned as general super- 
intendent of the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. 
C., has been appointed superintendent of the Edna Mills 
Corporation, Reidsville, N. C. He succeeds L. C. Cog- 
gins, who was killed in an automobile accident. Mr. Gary 
has in the past been connected with the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, and with the Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills. He is a graduate of Georgia Tech. 


Alumni Notes From Georgia Tech 


L. J. Ball, a graduate of the A. French Textile School, 
Georgia Tech, in 1933, is now connected with the E. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

C. R. Brumby, formerly with the Goodyear Mill No. 1, 
Cedartown, Ga., has been transferred by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., to Atlanta, Ga. He graduated from 
the A. French Textile School, Georgia Tech, in 1930. 


The American Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., 
have added Felix Camp, a textile graduate of the class of 
1927, Georgia Tech, and J. J. Mills, a former student in 
the textile department of this same school, to their list of 
employees. 

R. P. Hardeman, who received a certificate from the 
textile department, Georgia Tech, in 1932, and J. W. Har- 
vey, a 1930 graduate of this same department, are now 
connected with the Trion Company, Trion, Ga. 

Henry D. Sargent, who received a certificate from the 
A. French Textile School, Georgia Tech, in 1930, is now 
connected with the testing laboratory of the U. S. Rubber 
Company, at Hogansville,Ga. Mr. Sargent was formerly 
with Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
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B. D. Snow is overseer of spinning, Stonewall Cotton 
French Textile School, Georgia Tech, in 1930. 

William R. Barnette, a former textile student at Geor- 
gia Tech, has resigned his position with the Clanton, 
Alabama, Division of the Alabama Mills Company to 
accept the position of agent a tthe Walcott and Campbell 
Spinning Mill, Gulfport, Miss., which recently resumed. 


Combed Sales Yarn Sub-Committee 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, has announced on behalf of the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry Committee that a combed sales yarn sub-commit- 
tee of the Code Authority has been appointed to consist 
of the following: 

Benjamin C. Chace, Pawtucket, R. I.; Edward H. 
Cook, New Bedford, Mass.; Stuart W. Cramer, Cramer- 
ton, N. C.; H. A. Currier, New York, N. Y.; Philip © 
Dana, Westbrook, Me.: George Knowles, New Bedford, 
Mass.; T. H. McKinney, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. Grady 
Rankin, Gastonia, N. C.; E. F. Sherman, Providence, 
R. 1., and A. K. Winget, Albemarle, N. C. 


Georgia Tech Adds Textile Equipment 


Several new pieces of equipment have been installed in 
the knitting department of the A. French Textile School 
at Georgia Tech. A Scott & Williams balbriggan web 
machine for cotton and rayon underwear material, and a 
Model 80 wrap half hosiery machine, as well as a Fidelity 
ribber. With these additions, the school is enabled to 
widen the scope of its instruction in knitting, and famil- 
iarize the students with the latest equipment in this field. 

In addition, the yarn manufacturing department is ex- 
tending its work by operating combing equipment, and 
making fine yarns for fine colored goods. 


St. Pauls Safety Club 


St. Pauls, N. C.—The St. Pauls Cotton Mill Safety 
League was host at an oyster supper given December 
16th. Special guests were John S. Butler, president; J. F. 
Nash, vice-president; A. R. McEachern, treasurer; Wal- 
ter Johnson, sales representative, and F. R. Bouvier, of 
New York City. 

J. B. Meacham, superintendent, introduced the guests, 
who in turn gave a short address. 


OBITUARY 
MACK McCRAW 


Mack McCraw, master mechanic for the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Macon, Ga., died in a hospital there 
from complications following influenza. He was a native 
of Gaffney, S. C., having joined the Bibb organization in 
1911. He served in the machine shop for several years 
and in 1923 was promoted to master mechanic. 

He is survived by his widow, his mother, two sisters 
and six brothers. 


LEWIS BLACKWELL 
Greenville, S. C.—Lewis Blackwell, manager of the 
local plant of U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., died here as a 
result of injuries received when his car struck another 
machine. 
He was 29 years old and is survived by his widow and 
two children. A native of Lowell, Mass., he had been 


connected with the local company for the past seven 
years. 
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Recent Developments in 
Textile Finishing 


(Continued from last week ) 


Such old-established processes as those of kier boiling 
and mercerizing have been considerably improved. by the 
use of appropriate wetting agents. In the former case 
the whiteness of the cloth and its absorbency can be con- 
siderably enhanced by their use and in mercerizing they 
are of considerable assistance, especially when merceriz- 
ing grey material. They have also proved of great value 
in dyeing, especially when closed machines are used in 
the package system, a marked improvement in penetra- 
tion of dyestuff resulting. 

Some new emulsifying agents have been introduced 
within the last few years which are mainly applicable in 
the wool industry for the preparation of oil emulsions to 
be used in spinning. Examples of these agents are Nekal 
AEM (1.G.) and Perminal EML (1.C.1.) both of which 
are extremely powerful emulsifying agents and possess a 
distinct advantage over the older type, in that they are 
resistant to acid, alkali, and hard water. One of the most 
recent additions to this class of compound is Emulphor O 
(1.G.), a most interesting product which is of particular 
value in the preparation of emulsions of oleine for spin- 
ning creams. According to the patent literature, this 
product may be a polyethylene glycol condensation prod- 
uct and if so it opens up a new class of most interesting 
substances for use in the textile trade. 


A further new product Diazopon A may also be con- 
sidered as a dispersing agent although its main use ap- 
pears to be to improve the rubbing fastness of azoic dye- 
ings—in which connection it very probably acts through 
its powerful dispersing properties. 

Some years ago a chemically modified form of cotton 
known as Immunized or Reserved cotton was put on the 
market. There are at least four different methods of pre- 
paring these modified cottons, such as (a) by the action 
of benzoyl chloride on cotton (Reserve cotton), (b) by 
the action of p-toluene sulpho-chloride on alkali cotton 
(immunized cotton), (c) by treating immunized cotton 
with ammonia or other amine giving amidated cotton, 
(d) by acetylating cotton (Cotopa) and (e) by acetylat- 
ing cotton after mercerization (Crestol). These treat- 
ments result in the cotton losing its affinity for the usual 
cotton colors and acquiring an affinity for those colors 
which dye cellulose-acetate. This changed produced in 
the dyeing properties of the cotton fiber may be taken 
advantage of in several directions. The treatment is 
usually carried out on yarn which can then be woven 
with undyed cotton and the material piece-dyed in various 
shades the immunized cotton being left white. The ma- 
terial may also be piece-dyed to give two-color effects the 
untreated cotton being dyed with a normal cotton color 
and the immunized cotton being dyed with an acetate 
silk color such as one of the Duranol class of dyestuffs. 
Thirdly, the cotton may be dyed in the hank which is 
then immunized and woven with undyed material, the 
whole being then piece-dyed with ordinary cotton colors 
to give contrast effects. A further minor use for this ma- 
terial is for the making of garments before dyeing by the 
garment dyer—the treated cotton being resistant to the 
action of the dyestuffs generally used for garments. A 
further and more recent modification of this process was 
the esterification of cotton in the form of sliver. This 
was then mixed with ordinary cotton sliver and spun into 
yarn for fancy effects. Attempts have been made, with 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


THE QUALITY 
OF YOUR FINISH— 


depends chiefly upon the Quality of 
Compounds used 


The use of CAMPBELL processing and finishing 
compounds—made of the highest grade ingredi- 
ents—will eliminate all uncertainties from your 
finishing operation. 


For years leading mills throughout the country 
have continued to use CAMPBELL products—a 
high tribute to the outstanding success of these 
compounds. 


Among the many products in the CAMPBELL 
line, are: 


e SERISOL SUPRA 


Olive Oil of the highest combined SO, 
content 


SERISOL 


Olive Oil of a medium combined SO, 
content 


CAMASOL 
Super-sulphonated Castor Oil 


Write for samples and information 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


American Dyestuff and Textile Oil Manufacturers 
Established 1876 
75 Hudson St. New York City 
Branches and Warehouses: 
Concord, N. C. Philadelphia 
Providence Chicago 
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varying success, to apply the same process in printing in 
order to produce localized resist effects. It possesses an 
advantage over white discharge effects in that the ground 
color does not stain the whites on washing. 


No review of recent finishing processes would be com- 
plete without a mention of the Anti-Crease process devel- 
oped by Messrs. Tootal, Broadhurst Lee & Co. There is 
no doubt that a considerable drawback to the extended 
use of cotton and artificial-silk fabrics in many directions 
is due to its property of creasing badly. The anti-crease 
process recently discovered and patented by Messrs. Too- 
tal, Broadhurst Lee overcomes this defect in a remarkable 
manner and is a very distinct step in solving a very 
difficult problem. Previously many attempts had been 
made to solve this problem, such as by treating the mate- 
rial with certain swelling agents or by impregnating it 
with stiffening agents, but with little success. It is possi- 
ble to obtain fabrics with very little creasing property by 
modifications in the spinning and weaving processes, as 
by the use of low denier multi-filament yarn or by weav- 
ing artificial silk for example in admixture with natural 
fibers—créped yarns and fabrics made from them showing 
a high resistance to creasing. The anti-crease process is, 


CHEMICALS 


Made by 
Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
General Chemical Co. 


New York Acetic AND SutPpHuURiIc ActDs 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Soprum SULPHIDE 


Wilmington, Del. 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 

New York FORMALDEHYDE 
John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. Tannic Acip 
Mutual Chem. Co. of America 


New York CHROME AND Oxatic Acip 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 


New Orleans 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


SALT 


Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 
Cincinnati Textrte Soaps 


Solvay Sales Corporation 


New York Sopa AsH ANp Caustic Sopa 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago Formic Actp 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp. 


Richmond PHOSPHATE 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blod. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 


TEeELEPHONES—L. D. 942——Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


Potyzme “P” 
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however, the first satisfactory process suitable for treating 
already woven and dyed material. 

The process, as patented, is carried out by the forma- 
tion of a synthetic resin condensation product actually in 
the material. According to the patent, the nature of the 
resin varies according to the material being treated, and 
examples are given of various phenols condensed with for- 
maldehyde. 

An examination of these anti-crease materials show 
that they are much superior to ordinary fabrics of a 
similar type which have been untreated. On crushing 
the fabric it readily springs back again and does not re- 
main in the folded and creased form as does the untreated 
material. Both cotton and artificial silk or mixed fabrics 
composed of both materials may be treated by this proc- 
ess with equally beneficial results. 

Important, however, as are the results obtained, the 
anti-crease material on the market is not yet perfect and 
the process leaves room for still further improvement. 
The material tends to be removed from the fabric on 
very severe or repeated washing, when it reverts to its 
creasable condition and further it is stated that the treat- 
ed material does not drape as well as ordinary fabrics. 
These defects may, however, be overcome when more 
experience has been gained in the large-scale practical 
application of the process. 

One of the most recent discoveries of particular interest 
to both dyers and finishers, is that of a new fixing agent 
which has been marketed under the name of Fixanol by 
1L.C.1I. The product is an entirely new compound which 
has been designed for the fixing of direct cotton dyestuffs. 
It possesses a pronounced affinity for textile fibers while 
at the same time it is capable of combining with direct 
cotton dyestuffs to produce shades noticeably faster .in 
many respects than the normal dyeings. Direct colors 
dyed in the normal manner and after-treated with Fixa- 
nol are rendered fast to water and acid cross dyeing, 
perspiration and wet rubbing. The practical advantage 
of such a range of direct dyeing colors after-trated in 
this manner is considerable. For the first time one is 
able to render these colors fast to cross dyeing so that 
union material need not now be dyed first with acid colors 
and subsequently stained with cotton colors, but may be 
burl dyed with direct colors and after-treated with Fix- 
anol first and subsequently cross dyed with acid dyestuffs. 
By the adoption of this process, in addition to the im- 
proved fastness of the cotton material, one is thus enabled 
to obtain shades much brighter than was hitherto possi- 
ble. Other uses are with linings of cotton and viscose or 
of mixture material of cotton and viscose which when 
dyed with direct colors can be rendered fast to perspira- 
tion, rubbing, and water by a single after-treatment with 
Fixanol. The action of Fixanol is so rapid that warps 
can be dyed and fixed in the normal machinery for darp 
dyeing, an immersion of from 1-2 minutes, cold, being 
all that is necessary to effect perfect fixation of the dye- 
stuff. The range of sulphur dyestuffs can thus be aug- 
mented with direct colors after-treated with Fixanol, thus 
allowing of reds, violets, and reddish-brown shades to be 
introduced into the range of shades fast to cross dyeing. 

It is as yet too early to say how the new process will 
develop but it is very likely that it will revolutionize 
certain styles of dyeing and prove of the greatest assist- 
ance in many branches of the finishing trades. 

Still another entirely new departure is the introduction 
of a new stripping agent Decamine A (1.C.I1) The meth- 
ods of stripping hitherto available are based mainly on 
the action of reducing or oxidizing agents which are quite 
effective for a large number of colors but are ineffective 
for stripping the majority of the vat colors and quite 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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3 Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip CLARK. anaging Editor 
D. H. Hr, Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union. . 400 


Contributions on subjects pertninine to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers, Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Japanese Menace 


The London Financial News reports that Eng- 
lish cotton manufacturers are much alarmed over 
the manner in which Japan is going after the 
cotton goods business of the world and the extent 
to which they are cutting prices in order to se- 
cure the business. 

A statement made by R. Brasseur of Belgium 
gives the following particulars, which illustrate 
how Lancashire and European manufacturers 
are being undercut in price by Japan: 

Australia: Japanese cotton goods are 50 per 
cent below British prices. 

Belgian Congo: Japanese are offering goods 
similar to British and Belgian articles. Japanese 
prices are 30 to 50 per cent less than Belgian 
prices. 

Egypt: Japanese goods are 20 to 40 per cent 
below Belgian prices. 

East Africa: Cotton blankets offered by Ja- 
pan are 60 per cent below Belgian prices. 

Germany: Japanese cloth sold in Germany 
at nearly 50 per cent less than German prices. 

Holland: Japanese crepe de chine at 29 per 
cent less. 

India and Straits Settlements: Cloth sold by 
Japan 25 to 50 per cent below British prices. 

Singapore: Japanese prices 22 per cent below 
British prices. 


Spanish Morocco: Undercutting Spanish- 


made cloth. 
South Africa: British prices cut by 32 per 
cent. For one Lancashire cloth the Japanese 


price for the finished article was lower than the 
cost of the yarn alone. 

The statement also showed that the Japanese 
were attempting to capture markets in the Bel- 
gian Congo, Holland, Morocco, Tunis, Turkey 
and other countries on the Continent. 
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Japan is now the largest exporter of cotton 
textiles in the world and has displaced Great 
Britain in this position, according to comparative 
trade figures compiled by the British Board of 
Trade and the Japanese Ministry of Finance. 

The figures (according to Reuter) are as fol- 
lows: 


Gt. Britain Japan 
Sq. Yds. Sq. Yds. 
1928 3,866,000,000 1,418,000,000 
1930 __ 2,406,000,000 1,571,000,000 
1931 .. _... 1,716,000,000 1,413,000,000 
1932 _ 2,198,000,000 2,031,000,000 
1933 (8 mos.) . 549,000,000 1 568,000,000 


G. Okada, the head of the Japanese textile 
delegation now in London waiting to meet the 
Lancashire cotton manufacturers, in reply to the 
statements made regarding Japanese competi- 
tion, said that the reasons why Japan was able 
to produce at a lower cost were the perfect or- 
ganization, good management, the system of 
buying raw materials and selling the manufac- 
tured products, and more intensive methods 
made in rationalization, improvement of effi- 
ciency, and various other means. 


Mr. Okada concluded by stating that Japan 
had no deliberate intention to menace any nation 
industrially. “The world was in a depressed 
condition,” said Mr. Okada, “and was more 
ready to buy cheaper goods than it otherwise 
would be if prosperity returned.” 


The Japanese are experts in mixing American 
cotton with the shorter staple and cheaper cot- 
tons of India and China and much of their lower 
costs of production are due to their lower cost of 
raw material. 


They, of course, do not have to include in 
their costs any processing tax of 4.2 cents as do 
American cotton manufacturers. 


Japanese goods are almost always inferior in 
quality but the lower selling price enables them 
to supply a trade which considers price more 
than quality. 


Would Teach Loyalty 


Any school, college or university which allows 
a student to be trained within its portals without 
a deep and reverent gratitude for what America 
has done for him is, in my judgment, an enemy 
of the republic. Any graduate who goes out 
from any school, college or university, who is not 
inspired with a living, growing faith in America 
and her purposes, is an ingrate and a traitor to 
his birthright and his fireside. I would no more 
graduate a student who did not have an abiding 
faith in our government and in the hopes and 
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the power of the people than I would graduate 
from a school of divinity as a minister one who 
had no faith in God.—-Mooseheart Magazine. 


The Radical Group 


Washington is filled with radical professors 
who are ready and willing to try out their ideas 
and theories upon ‘‘130 million guinea pigs,” the 
American people. 

All of these professors are “‘on leave,” that is, 
they are keeping a string on their jobs so that if 
their experiments fail they can return to their 
colleges and again draw their salaries. 


As the natural results of those things which 
have been going on in our colleges, during recent 
years, many of those who have gone to Wash- 
ington are primarily interested in the overthrow 
of our Government and the setting up of a new 
social order based upon “production for use but 
not for profit.” 

In other words, they seek socialism and com- 
munism and do not believe that any manufac- 
turer should ever be allowed to make a profit or 
receive a dividend. 


In a recent article Mark Sullivan, the well 
known writer, says: 


Several of the radicals or liberals occupying strategic 
places within the administration are suspected by their 
more conservative associates of using their positions as a 
leverage with which gradually and quietly to substitute a 
new social system in place of the familiar American one. 

The difference between the North and South poles of 
social philosophy is the difference between an official who 
regards any government activity in industry as an emer- 
gency institution to be ended at the earliest moment, and 
the official who regards it as a step in a permanent social 
revolution. The disposition of an official with the latter 
type of mind will be, not to end the emergency, but 
rather to prolong it. 

* * * 

An official intent on recovery only will try to spend as 
little money as practicable, because increased borrowing 
beyond a certain point postpones return to normal condi- 
tions. One intent on permanent change wishes to cause 
the government to increase its borrowings, because, be- 
yond a certain point, the greater the government debt the 
greater the likelihood of some kind of social revision. 

Those who see beneath the surface to the essential 
conflict between contrasting theories of government, and 
who foresee the overcoming at first gradual, but later 
rapid, of all private industry. The government takes 
money from private industry in the form of taxes. With 
these taxes the government pays higher wages than pri- 
vate industry can afford and also sets up industrial plants 
in competition with private industry. The process needs 
only to be carried far enough to make private industry 
first unremunerative and finally impossible. 

An official whose primary concern is social revolution 
works toward limiting or extinguishing private profit be- 
cause elimination of the profit system is one of the ob- 
jectives of the desired change in the social system. 
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We have yet to see the real effort of those who 
are seeking to take advantage of the present 
emergency to establish their desired new social 
order. 

The seeds of radicalism have been so well cul- 
tivated in our colleges and universities that 
much support will be given the movement when 
the radicals finally come out into the open. 


When the battle has been fought, as it must 
be, we believe that the victors will be the sons of 
those who, during the years that have past, sang 
the old hymn: 

“My country, ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of Liberty 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride. 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.” 


Forced To Turn To Other Materials ~ 


In.the bag trade the higher prices are virtually 
cutting off entirely certain sections of the mar- 
ket that have been accustomed to use very large 
yardage when prices were low. Now that they 
are so much higher, however, paper is the only 
thing that will gt into the price niche. In other 
lines cotton bagging is now giving way to burlap, 
solely because burlap is the only thing that will 
fit from. the cost standpoint. 


All of these readjustments are being made 
more or less painfully but they are being made, 
and no one can tell as yet just how the results 
will work out. 


It seems certain now that certain lines of mer- 
chandise will just be forced entirely out of the 
picture, while certain other lines will be radically 
curtailed in their outlets. On the other hand 
certain other lines of goods, notably those o/ 
better quality may be benefited by the change. 
But that is one of the results of the ““New Deal” 
that we will have to get accustomed to.— New 
Bedford Standard. 


News From Russia 


News of the deplorable situation in the agri- 
cultural provinces of Russia has been seeping 
through from Russia during recent months and 
the picture of conditions is not such as the com- 
munist propagandists care to have set before the 
world proletariats. It is not a picture which will 
look well alongside that which our advocates of 
recognition painted for us, especially at a mo- 
ment when such an authority as Mr. Brookhart 
is assuring us that Russian credit is the best in 
the world.—CAicago Tribune. 
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| MILL News ITEMS 


Neuse, N. C.—Neuse Manufacturing Company has 
purchased and installed a Mortons beam dyeing machine. 
It is understood they expect to equip and put a number of 
looms on fancy curtain cloth, novelties, etc. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Approximately 150 of the new type 
looms from Rhode Island have arrived at the local plant 
of the Manville-Jenckes Corporation, and are being set 
up. Five hundred more are to come. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Construction of a community 
building at Slater Mill, Slater, contract for which has been 
awarded to Townsend Lumber Company of Anderson, 
will begin immediately after Christmas. The building 
will contain an auditorium, which will seat from 400 to 
500 persons, a gymnasium, club rooms and other interest- 
ing features. The building will be completed in the early 
spring. 


TuHomaston, Ga.—aA contract was awarded here Wed- 
nesday to the Batson-Cook Company, of West Point, Ga.., 
for construction of Unit B of the Martha Mills, owned by 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. The new plant, 
which will add 35,000 spindles to the 96,000 already in 
operation at the mills, will be ready for occupancy by 
April Ist. 

The building will be 132 feet wide and 350 feet long 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN 
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and will be located just north and at right angle to the 
present plant. It will be three stories high with a base- 
ment at the north end and an entrance tower at the west 
side. The architectural style will conform with that ol 
the main mill structure. 


More than 500 workers will be given employment in 
the new unit, utilizing all surplus labor in the Thomaston 
area and eliminating the “share-the-work” system that 
has been in effect for several months, since the Martha 
Mills adopted the 80-hour work week under the NRA. 
The mill had been operating on a 144-hour week before 
that time and had used three shifts of operatives. The 
new unit will employ two shifts and the main plant two 
shifts under the new arrangement. 


Duruam, N. C.—lIn the Federal District Court here, 
William J. Berry, proprietor of the Ruth Hosiery Mills of 
Durham, filed a petition asking for an extension of time in 
which to settle debts against him, as provided for under 
the new Federal bankruptcy laws, passed by Congress 
last spring. The mills employ more than 300 operatives, 
Berry states, and now has debts amounting to $73,717.09. 
Real estate owned by the concern is valued at $129,120. 
Berry asserts that Abraham M. Ellis, who is the principal 
creditor, with notes totalling over $32,000 against the 
company, is threatening to seize the entire property be- 
cause payments in interest and principal are in arrears on 
the notes. Since the NRA became effective in July of 
this year, states Berry, the company’s output has been 
decreased 50 per cent. However, the proprietor states, he 
believes he can pay off the debts against him if given suf- 
ficient time. He asks that a receiver be named to handle 
the affairs of the concern until matters are settled. 


PRODUCTS 
Sizing Gums & Compounds 
Soluble Gums . Softeners 
Soluble Olls . Tallow 


Waxes . Soaps . Fiour 


Dextrines . Starches 
Pigment Colors and 
Lakes Ammonia 
Acids : Biue Vitriol 


Borax . Bichromate Soda 


Bichromate of Potash 


BELLE BRAND 


Liquid Chiorine . Chioride 
of Lime . Caustic Soda 
(solid and flaked) 


YOUR PROCESSING EXECUTIVES-- 


—it will cost you nothing to give them this help—it may cost you 
considerable to withhold it. 


Few individuals in business today have more demands on their knowledge, experi- 
ence, resourcefulness and patience than processing executives in textile plants, whether 
they be plant chemists, boss dyers, boss finishers, or boss slashers. The reason for 
this is readily understood. Nothing is static in textiles at present. New developments 
follow, one on the heels of the other, in rapid succession:—mnew fabrics, new finishes, 


and new chemical compounds; and with it all the demand for quick deliveries is more 
insistent than ever. 


The scope of these new developments is beyond the experience of any one indi- 
vidual. Consequently processing executives, when faced with new processing prob- 


lems, should have the benefit of group experience, or in other words the best consulta- 
tion service available. 


Arnold-Hoffman & Co. offers such a service, based on a broad contact with all 
branches of the textile industry for over a century. 


It will cost you nothing to make this service available to your processing execu- 
tives. It is free to all users of A-H Products. 


It may cost you considerable to ignore such a service, because the kaleidoscopic 


changes in textiles have multiplied a hundredfold the opportunities for processing 
errors. 


Arnold, Hoffman Go., 


New York . Charlotte . PROVIDENCE 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
. Philadelphia . Boston 
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Anperson, S. C.—Appleton Company, of this city and 
Lowell, Mass., reports for the year ended October 28, 
1933, a net profit, after all charges, of $113,934, equal to 
$11.41 a share on the 9,989 preferred shares and, after 
allowing for a normal year’s dividend on this issue, equal 
to $1.47 per share on the 30,000 common shares. This 
profit compares with a net loss, after charges, in the 
previous year of $164,622. 

The Lowell plant has not been used by the company as 
a manufacturing proposition for the last few years and 
the cost of carrying this plant reduced the profits made 
at the Southern mill. The latter plant experienced a net 
profit of $273,515. This figure was lowered by a reduc- 
tion of inventory value occasioned by the payment of 
$70,057 for floor and processing taxes; $38,327 for Fed- 
eral and State taxes and $51,195 representing costs of 
carrying the Lowell property. 


Rateicu, N. C.—The mid-December award of bids for 
State requirements has been completed by the State Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Contract. Contracts awarded in- 
clude: 

Textiles, hosiery, towels, etc., Efird’s Department 
Store, Raleigh (Hickory shirting, coverts, sheeting, 
sheets); Belk Bros., Charlotte (Riverside plaids, pajama 
checks, sheeting, bib overalls, suspenders); Muscogee 
Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga. (huck toweling); F. H. Ross & 
Co., Charlotte (blue denim, denim stripe, ticking, ging- 
hams, Canton flannel, bath towels, cotton padding, 
leached sheetings); Forest City Mercantile Co., Forest 
City (sheetings); Varina Knitting Mills (Varina men’s 
work, socks); Locke Cotton Mills, Concord (chambray) ; 
the Wright Co., Atlanta (cotton damask); Carolina Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills, spray (spreads, huck towels, bath 
towels). 


Wet mop heads, Piedmont Broom & Mop Co., Char- 
lotte; dry mop heads and handles, Fuller Brush Co., High 
Point; window shades, Weiss & Klau, New York, and 
Southern Desk Co., Hickory. 


Greenville Mills Pay Dividends on Stocks 


Greenville, 5S. C.—Dividends aggregating $101,500 
have been paid by three Greenville mills during the month 
of December to shareholders, Judson Mills caring for its 
“A” preferred stock and both Dunean and Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mills paying on common stock. 


The distribution of the money served further to bear 
out statements of James P. Gossett and other leading 
textile manufacturers that the current year was the best 
for textiles in the last five or six. The money proved a 
direct stimulus to business when it was released. Stocks 
of the mills reacted favorably to the pay-off. 

Judson Mills authorized payment of $3.50 on each of 
its 7,000 shares, making up $700,000 in preferred stock. 
This amounted to $24,500. 

Victor-Monaghan Mills paid $1 per share on $5,000,- 
000 of its common stock, or $50, 000 on its 50,000 shares. 
A similar dividend was paid in September by Victor- 
Monaghan. 

Dunean Mills paid $2 per share on $1,350,000 of com- 
mon stock, amounting to 13,500 shares, with a total of 
$27,000 disbursed. 


Neither Victor-Monaghan or Dunean missed payment 
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.each with 
bath {tub and shower} servidor 
and radio. 


1400 large rooms.. 


Single from $2.50 
Double from $3.50 


Special Rates for longer periods 
Send for Booklet T 
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@ A STAR HOTEL 
in New York 


for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from Sth 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


* for DINING...3 fine restau- 
fants to choose from—coffee 
room, tavern grill, main dining 
room. 


% for RECREATION...69 fine 
theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
from Broadway...4 short blocks 
to Madison Square Garden. 


& for QUIET SLEEP...Our 32 
stories of fresh air and sunshine 
assure you quiet comfort at all 
hours. 


Breakfast from 30c Luncheon/from 65c 
Dinner from 85c 


LINCOLN 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


BOX 84, 


| ROME DRIED FLAKES 


WHITE CURD FLAKES 
Two EXCELLENT TALLOW SOAPS 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. Co. 
ROME, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Company 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 
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of 7 per cent on its preferred stock during the last three 
or four lean years for the industry. Other stockholders’ 
meetings are to be held in the next two weeks, and much 
interest is attached to them. 


Tubize Chatillon Acquires Janome Rayon 


John E. Bassill, president of the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration, announces the purchase of the machinery and 


Storage and Distribution 


FOR 


Textile Products 


Qur modern warehouse service is aiding many leading tex- 
tile equipment and supply houses to render a prompt, de- 
pendable and economical service to Southern mills. 


A safe depository for mill products . . . sprinklered 
... low insurance rates .. . negotiable receipts issued. 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


(BONDED) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circie is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly 
pered which insures even running 

or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P. O. Box 728 


Pr. Box 843 
Greenville, 8. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Sale of Cotton Mill Stock 


Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, Hunter Man- 
ufacturing & Commission Company, will sell at public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder at the Courthouse at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, on the 8th day of January, 1934, at 12:30 
P. M. on that day, its entire holding of the stock of River- 
dale Mills, Enoree, South Carolina, consisting of four thou- 
sand seven hundred sixty-four (4,764) shares of common 
stock and five thousand one hundred twenty-six (5,126) 
shares of preferred stock of said Company. 


The successful bidder will be required to pay fifty per 
cent (50%) of the purchase price in cash at the time and 
place of the sale, twenty-five per cent. (25%) of the pur- 
chase price one year from the date of sale at Bankers Trust 
Company, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., and twenty- 
five per cent (259%) two years from the date of sale at 
Bankers Trust Company, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
The seller will accept the purchaser’s negotiable promissory 
notes bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. (4%) per 
annum from the date of sale for the deferred payments, 
such notes to be secured by a pledge of the purchased stock, 
as more particularly set forth in the terms of sale. 


For any further information regarding the stock of River- 
dale Mills and the terms of sale (to be read at the time 
and place of sale) kindly address Donald Comer, Esq., No. 
58 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


This 11th day of December, 1933. 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commission 
Company 


BY DONALD COMER, PRESIDENT. 


December 28, 1933 


equipment of the Janome Rayon Corporation, manufac- 
turers of tubular knit underwear cloth, located at 56 Bo- 
gart street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The acquisition of the Janome machinery and equip- 
ment places the Tubize Chatillon Corporation in a dom- 
inant position in the tubular rayon cloth business, giving 
it an annual output of approximately eight million pounds 
of knitted cloth. 


Institute is Appreciative of Co-operation of 
Mils 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the NRA will continue to render just as long as we have 
the fearless and able leadership and the spirit of partner- 
ship which have so far characterized its administration. 

“On behalf of your committee I extend to the many 
hundreds of thousands of people in the cotton textile in- 
dustry our grateful appreciation for your patience and 
for your supportin seeking a solution of the industry’s 
difficulties, and to extend to each of you the season’s 
greetings.’ 


Recent Developments in Textile Finishing 
AContinued from Page 12) 


valueless for stripping the fastest boiling azoic colors or 
turkey red for example. There exists, therefore, a definite 
need for a new stripping agent which will attack these 
extremely fast colors without, at the same time, damaging 
the material itself. 

Decamine A, in the presence of a reducing agent, will 
strip the fastest of the fast to kier-boiling azoic colors to 
a white after a few minutes treatment at the boil. Tur- 
key Red can also be readily stripped to a white while it is 
also of considerable value in stripping the fast anthra- 
quinone vat colors. This is the first time an agent of this 
nature has been put on the market. 

The value of a powerful stripping agent which will 
attack colors hitherto entirely resistant to all normal 
treatments is evident and this latest development of tex- 
tile progress will be watched with considerable interest. 

A number of other new developments in connection 
with finishes might be rapidly surveyed in order to illus- 
trate the varied nature of the processes which have been 
the subject of scientific investigation. The methods 
adopted for waterproofing have undergone a considerable 
change in recent years towards a simplified technique 
involving the use of stable emulsions of paraffin wax with 
aluminum acetate. Such waterproofing agents allow of 
a simple one-bath process being carried out and are be- 
coming increasingly popular at the present time. Some 
new brightening and softening agents for cotton and arti- 
ficial silk based on the new sulphonated alcohols have 
been marketed and in addition an anti-felting agent, 
Perminal NF (1.C.1.) for use with wool has been intro- 
duced. 

In spite of the many new discoveries which have been 
made of recent years, there are still many sections of the 
finishing trade where progress has been slow and where 
unexpected difficulties have been met with in solving par- 
ticular problems. In connection with all types of textiles 
there is a vast field for exploration and there need be no 
lack of suitable subjects for investigation. The important 
part played by the finishing trades in capturing the mar- 
kets of the world are fully recognized and materials are 
now manufactured with a perfection of finish unobtain- 
able a few years ago and there is no doubt that technical 
progress will be one of the most important factors in the 
rehabilitation of the textile industry of this country.— 
Journal of the Textile Institute. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in thie issue. 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Adolff Bobbin Co. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Arnold, Hi: ffman & Co., Ine. 
Ashworth 
Associated Inc. 
Atianta Brush Co. 


Rabbitt Bros. 
Balley Meter Co. 

Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works 
Serymeer Co. 

Brown, David Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Campbell, John & Co. 

Carolina Steel & Iron Co. . 

Chark tte mical Laboratories, “Ine. 
Ciba C In 

Clark Publishing Co. 

Clinton Co 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 

Dary Ringe Traveler Co 

Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 

Dillard Paper Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 

Dronsfield Bros 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
DuPont de Nemours, EB. lL & Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 

Durant Mfe. Co. 

Durene Association 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American 


Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co. 
Fitch Dustdown Co. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. is 


Garland Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Grasselli Chemical Co.., 
Graton & Knight Co. 


Hart Products Corp. 
H & B American Machine Co.. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 
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Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
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McCord, H. M. 
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National Ring Traveler Co. 21 


Lincoln Hotel 


Neumann. R. & Co 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Noone’s Joseph, Sons Co. 
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Onyx & Chemical Co. 
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Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine. 13 
Philadelphia Belting Co. — 
Powers Regulator Co. — 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. ~~ 
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Roy, B. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 

Sipp- Eastwood Corp. 

Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. 


Terrell Machine Co. . 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co... 
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U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

U. S&S Ringe Traveler Co. 

Union Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Universal Winding 
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Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

Viscose Co. 


WAK., Ine. 
Waltham Watch Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Erwin Mills Give 
Workers Extra Pay 


Durham, N. C.—Santa Claus walk- 
ed into the homes, or at least the 
wage checks, of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company employees in Dur- 
ham, Cooleemee, N. C., and Erwin. 
N. C., Friday. When the 5,200 or 
more employees opened their weekly 
pay envelopes Friday afternoon they 
found a check for an extra week’s 
wages. Along with it a note from the 
company expressing appreciation for 
each employee’s efforts during the 
year. 


Company officials said the mills 
would be closed down during Christ- 
mas week in keeping with orders from 
the NRA specifying that the cotton 
textile industry eliminate a week in 
December. The Erwin Mills will 
show a profit for 1933, and company 
officials said they wished to share it 
with the employees. In Durham 
alone the gift amounted to $30,000. 

In announcing the company’s ac- 
tion Friday night, W. H. Ruffin, Jr., 
secretary and assistant treasurer, said 
the payment of an extra week’s wages 
was in no way connected with the 
closing down for one week during the 
Christmas holidays, as company offi- 
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cials already had made the decision 
when orders came from the NRA. 


Cones Remember Workers 


Greensboro, N. C.—All of the em- 
ployees of the Cone Mills-Proximity, 
Revolution, White Oak Mills, and the 
Proximity Print Works have been 
given a Christmas bonus. The com- 
pany also gave a ham to each family 
in the various mill villages. 


Mills Pay Heavy Taxes 


Spartanburg, S. C.—More than 
one-fourth of the total tax charges of 
Spartanburg County are charged to 
the cotton mills, according to the rec- 
ords of County Auditor W. G. S. 
O’Shields, which shows the mills taxes 
to be $538,722.92, the 1933 tax bill 
for all purposes being $1,809,877.67. 
Three textile plants of the county are 
charged with paying more than $40,- 
000 each in county, State and school 
taxes this year. They are Spartan 
Mills, Tucapau and Pacific Mills at 
Lyman. 


Clemson College Plans 
New Textile Building 


Clemson College has applied to the 
State engineer of the Public Works 
Advisory Commission for authority 
to erect a textile building at the col- 
lege. Clemson authorities are asking 
an allotment of $279,293 for this 
project, as the present textile plant 
there is badly in need of complete re- 
modeling and overhauling, or a new 
plant is needed. 


Cotton Ginning Report 


Washington.—Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports 12,356,769 running bales 
of cotton ginned from the growth of 
1933 prior to December 13th, com- 
pared with 12,081,404 in the like 
period last year and 15,354,212 in 
the corresponding 1931 period. Thee 
figures include 171,254 bales of the 
crop of 1933 ginned prior to August 
ist, which was counted in the supply 
for the season of 1932-33, compared 
with 71,063 and 7,307 bales of the 
crops of 1932 and 1931, respectively. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408.T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Wineton- Saiem, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS New York.—Cotton goods markets were active at the 


close of the past week in spite of the holiday. Very good 
sales of gray goods were reported. The best business 
continued in print cloths, which moved freely at the top 
prices. Other fabrics, sheetings, carded broadcloths, sat- 
eens, drills, twills, came in for better buying. Inquiry 

° “51° continued to increase with indications that buying is 
Deering, Milliken & Co. gradually expanding over a wide range. Market opinion 


here was that the outlook is very much improved. 


Incorporated Friday was the most active day of the week. Several 
of the print cloth constructions were slightly higher and 
79-83 Leonard Street all were very firm. Prospects for better export trade as a 
result of the silver policy led to more interest in narrow 
New York print cloths. 


A fair amount of business was done in carded broad- 
cloths and prices were very firm, except on the high count 
numbers which are said to be suffering from competition 
from low-priced combed goods. 


Fine goods markets were a bit more active during the 
week, and indications were that the spring covering, 
which usually develops early in January, will find the 

market in a condition of greater stability than has been 
CURRAN & BAR RY the rule for some months. Soft spots have been cleaned 


up in recent sales of spot holdings, and mills are cautious 


" 99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


320 Broadway about selling future deliveries at or even near current 
quotations. There is reason for belief that any active 
New York. N. Y covering of spring needs will set in motion an advancing 


trend which will rapidly carrying prices to levels more 
nearly reflecting costs. Trading during the week on 
standard fine goods constructions was not large, but was 
sufficient to give the market a much steadier tone. 


There were developments in the rayon fabric market, 


DOMESTIC Export which gave encouragement to those who have been at- 
tempting to bring some stability to those cloths which 
MERCHANDISING have been highly demoralized for some time. 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s sss 
JosHuA L. Batty & Co. Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
10-12 Tuomas St. New Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72 = = 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s__ 
Brown sheetings, E 9% 
Dress ginghams 15 


Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 


Selling Agents 
Make Your Wants Known Through 


This Medium 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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i YARN MARKET 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Philadelphia, PaP.—In spite of the break caused by Last Longer, Make Stronger 


Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
the holiday, inquiry for cotton yarns was exceptionally SPINNING RING. The greatest 


active and spinners are generally encouraged over the | | improvement entering the spinning 
prospects for much more active business for the first room since the advent of the HIGH 
quarter of the year. Some very good sales have already SPEED SPINDLE. 

ar been put in carded yarns, Manufactured only by the 

weaving numbers, has been very encouraging. slightly , 

better market for combed yarns is reported. Curtailment National Ring Traveler Co. 
of production by carded yarn mills for January and Feb- Providence, R. |. 
ruary is expected to have a further strengthening effect on 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
the market. 


The situation at present finds some spinners figuring 

. costs with the additional curtailment who are refusing to ° 

sell at the current list; others needing immediate delivery iT PAP R 
and certain ones January orders are soliciting on the basis 

of old yarn prices where were prevalent before the cotton 


textile 25 per cent curtailment program was announced. Send Lh Your Order 


Yarn merchants here report that indications are, based 


' on orders so far, that December shipments will be larger 

than those of November, although seasonally the reverse Cloth Winding Boards 
is usually found; also that December will probably be Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
larger in pounds than the same month last year. They Toilet Tissues 

) consider this showing a good one in view of the genera! Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 

ss uncertainty. When figured in dollars, December will be 

{ larger than the same month last year, many counts of 

, carded yarns now selling at almost double the December, Di iLAR [) DAPER CO 
1932, prices. . 


Although one of the largest combed spinning groups 
announced higher prices last week, averaging 3c on coarse 
numbers and 6c on finer, other sellers here are offering - 
these qualities at the former levels for nearby shipment. 
Mercerizers have not advanced prices and are selling on 
the basis of 71c for 60s two-ply, restricted quanities mov- 
ing above and below this price. 

Sudden development of a new interest in knitting yarns 


this week has encouraged the yarn trade to feel that some INDUSTRIAL SERVICE FOR 
substantial business is to be had very soon after the turn TEXTILE INTERESTS 


of the year. One effect of the upturn was to bring into 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


the market some few buyers who dropped out of sight ant 
within the tent de lichteni ACCOUNTING SET-UPS—Orderly LIQUIDATIONS—PROPER- 
aiter NOSIng around the last ten Gays enligntening rIES—SITES—LOCATIONS—USED TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
themselves as to prices and deliveries. 
H. M. McCORD 
100 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
30s _ 12s 16] Devenshire Commercial Trust Bldg. 
South Two-Ply Chain W CHARLOTTE, 
26 Carpet Yarns 
i2s Tinged carpets, 3 and 4- 
20s  -— Colored stripes, 8s, 3 and 4- 
as .. ply 
26s «White carpets, @s, 3 and + 
nsu ng arns 
Seuthern Single Skeins B G ~ 
ALING PRESS 
40s Self contained. Set anywhere you 
Southern Two-Ply Skein can run a wire. 
= Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
12s ~~ you more about them 
16s 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
24s 328 West Water St. 
263 32%-__ 285 Syracuse, N. Y. 
30s 308 %- 
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F. Kaston, Mer.:; Houston, F. C. 
Bunker, Mgr 

General Electric vapor Lamp we., 
boken. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank 
187 Spring St.. N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; C. 
Knapp, ommercial Bank Bidg., Siar: 
lotte, N. C. 

Goodyear Tire @& Rubber inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Re 206. 
Eieckels, 141 N. ‘Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
; representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans, La; B. M. 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating {a’- Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. N 
part matetrials. a seve is guide wil r to our Tenn.: W. Sanders, 209 Broadway. 
prove of Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
subscribers. Broad St.. Richmond, Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. r way, 
Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 7th St.. Sou. Rep.: John B. Humphries, P.O. Box wow yore 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, FP. Lehrer, Box 265, Spartanburg. 8. C.:; 
8. C. 9. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. W. G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit. Mich. Sou. ©. T. Dantel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 5. C.; L. F. Dist. Rep.: Wm. W. Moore, 180 Westmin- Market St., Dallas, Tex. / 
Moore, Memphis, Te ster Drive, N. B., Atlanta, Ga. H 48 
American Cyanami emical Corp., tucket, R. I. Sou. Office: e Citizens 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office ion bee enone gy and Southern National Bank Bidg., At- 
and Ware house: 801 E. 7th St., Charlotte, Charlotte R L lanta, Ga... J. C. Martin. Agent. Rocking - 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou Mer. St ham. N. C.. Fred Dickinson. 
American Enka Corp., 271 ure “ Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, g Draper ok a Hopedale, Maas. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O 
Asheville, N. C Ori. Rep.: Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Rox 520, Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- ¢& Ww and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. 4 ty 
. Atlanta, M. Mitchell: oughton Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
dence, R .I. Sou. Office, Independence gion sc.c St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
“hi irlotte., N. > Sou Mer Frank partannure, lare H Draper Jr J. Waldron 514 First National Bank 
ohnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Bide.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
N (: Sou. Reps.: Harold T. Buck, 511 Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham. 
Pershing Point Apts., Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. dD. C. fewman, Asst. Mer. So. Ware- Ala Porter #H. Rrown. P O. Boz 
Singleton. Route 56. Box 128, Dallas, T houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. Davis. 418 N. 
R. EE. Buck. Jr.. 216 Tindel Ave., Green- Reps. : L. E. Green, H. B Constable, Third St.. St. Louts. Mo.. for New Or- 
ville, S. C Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. jeans, La: J. M. Keith. P. O. Box 663. 
Ashworth Bros., inc., Charlotte, N. C. Standard Bide. Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, 525 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- ident Bide. B. R. Dabbs, 715 Prov- Rhodes Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
ville. S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W., At- weeny ane fe Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. R. Wylie, 614 First National Bank Bidg., 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile Supply a: Ave., Greenville, S. Charlotte. N. C. 
Co., Dallas. Tex cord. N.C we Spring Con- Howard Gros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. Ante. Gaiumhue srayton, Dimon Court Mass. Sou Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. re S., olumbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, St S W.. Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Melichoir. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D Tinney, Sec. Geo. ugusta, Ga. ; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. Mer. Sou. Reps.: Em. M. Terryberry. 208 
B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia: Durant Mfg. Co., 19283 N. Buffum St., Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St.. Wash- 
William C. Perkins, Rep. Georgia and wWMilwaukee, is. Sales Reps.: A. C. An- ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchotr, Jr., At- 
Alabama. drews, 1616 Bryan 8t., as, Tex.: J. B. lanta Office. 
7 Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Barton, Jr., 418 Mortga e Guarantee Hygrollt, inc.. Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Taylor, 339 J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 7th St., Char- 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer Bloom 8t., Baltimore, ia. H. N ? lotte, N. C.;: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Gastonia, N. C. omery 408 N., Birmin Ga.: L. 8. LAgon, Greenville, 8. C. 
> Chas. A arkley. president. nney, 4 Pan American ld 
The Beiger Co., Watertown, Mass. Rep. New Orleans. La. 
for North and South ons William Eaton, Paul &., 218 Johnston Pidg., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.: 
orn crymeer ' tributors: ell Mill Su y Co.. reens- 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, Eclipse Reig > Devices. Elmira, N. ¥. boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and 
P. O. Box 246. Charlotte. N. C.: W. B. Seu. Re Eclipse Textile Devices Co.. Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Uhier, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg, 8. care Pel am Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, rn. veges Co., care Bladenboro Cot- Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.: Mont- 
Ga. ton Co adenboro, N. C gomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 8. C.; 
Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, [Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
Sou. Reps: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. oO. olina Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; South- 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, Box 681, Charlotte. N. C. te 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton F extile Supply Co., Greenville, = 
C. Plowden, Griffin, Gastonia Mill gou Ge” Fie and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 


Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. - Co.. Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Singleton, ‘Dallas, Tex; 8. Frank Jones. lanta, “Ga. Bide. At- Co., Louisville, Ky. 


E. 
2300 Westfield Rd.. Chariotte, N. C Chas. 6. Ben. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, Ww. “Moree St., Charlotte, 


Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Ala. N. Cc. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St 


: “* Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bldg... Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, office: 1200 Woodside Greenville. 
Charlotte, N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. a10ng, C S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., Ford & Co., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Warehouses: Greenville. 8. C.. Charlotte 


New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, Dist. Office: 116 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., w oC. Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
P. O. Box 482. West Point, Ga.: Mike A. Geo. W. Shearon, Dist. Mngr. Sou. Reps.: wp flier. P.O Rox 1883. Greenville. S. C.: 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. F. M. Oliver, Colonial Apt., Greensboro, Luke J. Caatile. 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C N. C.; Geo. 8S. Webb, 405 S. Walker St.. (Chariotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2037 
Carolina Steel & iron Co., Greensboro, Columbia, S C.: R. Stevens, Box 284, Morris Ave.. Rirmingham. Ala. 
Cc 


Greenville, 8. C. Lockwood Greene Engineers. tnc.. 100 


Charlotte Chemica! Laboratories, inc., Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia. N.C. C. - 42nd St... New York City. Sou. Office: 
Chariotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- BE. Honeycutt. Mer. Montgomery Pide.. Spartanburg. 8S. C.. R. 
Treas General Dyestuff Cerp., 230 Fifth Ave., E. Barnwell. Vice-Pres. 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- Logemann Gros. Co... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Biston Ave., Chicago, Til. Sou Rep.: an S house, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C., B. Sou. Reps.: Fred P. Brooks. P. O. Box 
Duckworth, Greenville. 8. C. A. Stigen, Mer. 941. Atlanta, Gae., and A. L. Taylor, Ox- 

Ciba Co.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ford, N. C. 

St.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E Soy Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
ville, 5. C leston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston, Mer.: Char- Inc.. P. O. Box 844, Atlanta. Ga. 

Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- lotte, Ea Cc. B P. Coles, Megr.: Dalias, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc,, Green- Tex. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mar.: Houston, bestos-Manhattan. iInc., Passaic. N. J. 
ville, S. C Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. Tex E M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Son. Offices and Rens.: The Manhattan 


Reps.: Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway. B. Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Bir- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- mingham. Ala.: Alahama—Anniston, An- 
Ir., 223 Springs St.. S. W.. P. O. Box 466, mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chat- niston Hdw. (n.: Birmingham. Crandall 
Atlanta. Ga. tocks carried at convenient tanooga, W. O. McKinney, Mer.: Ping Co. (Spectal Agent): Birmingham. 
points. Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer : Knox- Longe-Lewis Hdw. Co: Gadeden, Gadeden 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery’ ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louieville, Hdw. Co.: Huntevilie. Noojin Hdw. & 
Place, New York City. Seu. Office: Corn Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis. Tenn., Supply Co.: Tusealoosa. Allen & Jemison 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. G. O. McFariane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., Co Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Filer- 
Stocks carried at convenient points J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La.. ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, B. Willard, Megr.; Richmond, Va.. J. W. ley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Wor ester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex. I. A. Co.: Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 8 3B. Alexander, Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Mgr, Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex, W. Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
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Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savan D. 
eTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand. Ben Williamson & Co.; Marian, 
Mine Supply Loutsville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina-—Char- 
lotte. Matthews-Morse Sales Co.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey SBros.; 
High Point, Beeson Haw. Co.; Lenotr, 
Bernhardt-Seagie Co.: Wilmington, 
mington Iron Works: Winston-Salem. 
Kester Machinery So. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co... Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. ©o., 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First Bt.. 
Chariotte, N ©.; John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W First St.. Char- 


ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St... Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesamen: H. Omey, 101 


Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1081 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place South, Birmingham. Ala. 

Mauney Steel Co., 287 Chestnut 8t.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re [| Aubrey 
Mauney, Gal n L. Hurl- 
burt, 611 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Aniline & Chemical. Co., 
40 Rector St... New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Juilan T. Chase, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W.L Barker, C. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office: James |. White, American Saves. 
Bk. Bide.. Atianta. Ga.; . A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bide.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C.: BE. L. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


Nationa! Ol! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J Bou. Repa.: R. . Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, Chariotte, N. C.; G. H. Small. 
210 Sixth St.. N. Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
and arehouse: 131 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaf- 
ney. S. C. Sou. Reps.: L. EB. Taylor, Box 
273 Atienta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 8. 
C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


Neumann 4& Co., R.. Hoboken, N. J. 
imrect Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Relting Co.., Greenville, C. 

N. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C.. Lewts W. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist. ou Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. 5. 
C.. New Orleans, La.. thawte Ga., Green- 
ville. S 

Onyx ol Co., Jersey Ci 
N. J. Sou. E4win W. 1716 
Garden neo Chartotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, iInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Philadetphia Belting Co., H Point. 
N. P ayne, Mer. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth a 
Philadeiphia, Paa. Factory anéd Tanne 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath. Rs Re 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte. Pred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; M. 


1101 W. Market 8t.. Greensboro. N. C.: 
H J. Gregory, Charlotte. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8t., Bos- 
ton. Mass. Son. Office and Repair pot: 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., 
Atlanta. Ga. 
aus Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

vou ep arolina 
peciaity Co., Char- 

Sirrine & Co., J. &., Greenville, S. C. 


Soluol 1238 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
ence, R. ou. Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 
Apts., Anderson, S. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Suu. Office and Warehouse: 5652 Murphy 

Sou eps. : orace B 
Hox 424, Charlotte. N. Cc. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
sheny Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Office 
ee lant: 621 B. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
5s. M Bou. Reps.: 
and Cain, Greenville 
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Stein, Halli & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave... New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 


Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 
Saies Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade. Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew - 


art Fence Construction Co., 341 Liberty 
St.. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Chas. H. Stone, Stone Bidg., Chariotte, 
N. C. Chemicals for Textile and Indus- 
trial Purposes. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
& A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. lL. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mar 


U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plantes: Monticello Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps. : . K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer.. Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
Offices: Chariotte, N. C., 
a. 


U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co., 158 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Reps.: William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
_— B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 


Veeder-Root Co., inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. 1., with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia, N. C., 
also stock room at 620 Angier Ave., N.E., 
Atianta, Ga., with B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer. 
Southern Salesmen: N. H. Thomas. Gas- 
tonia, N. C.;: J. McD. McLeod, 80 Church 
St.. Bishopville, 8. C.;: B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Atlanta. Ga.: R. H. Mason, Gastonia, N. ©. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK. Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; Fr. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitineville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Char- 
lutte, N. C., W,; H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga Sou eps.: M. P. Thomas Charlotte 
Office: L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. 
2028 Bast Fifth St... Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
ep Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. 

Wolf, Jacques. 4 Co., Passaic, J. Bou. 
Reps.: C. R. Brunin 1202 Ww. St.. 
Greensboro, N. Cy; Valter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4617 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Add Mills To Tax List 


Greenville, $. C.—-Additional reve- 
nue accruing to Greenville County in 
the sum of $15,000 to $20,000 will be 
realized in 1934 when Renfrew Mill 
of the Brandon Corporation, Slater 
Mills and Piedmont Print Works 
start paying taxes. These mills have 
not been paying taxes under the five- 
year exemption offered by the State 
to any new industrial concern locat- 
ing in South Carolina. The five years 
will end in 1934 and the mills will be 
required to make their first property 
returns and start paying taxes. 


Cotton Spinning 
At 96.3 Per Cent 


Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have operated during No- 
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vember at 96.3 per cent of capacity, 
on a single shift basis, compared with 
101.9 per cent during October this 
year, and 96.9 per cent during No- 
vember last year. 

Spinning spindles in place .Novem- 
ber 30th totalled 30,881,964, of which 
25,423,348 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 30,- 
827,726 and 26,002,148 for October 
this year, and 31,464,872 and 24,349.- 
506 for November last year. 

Active spindle hours for November 
totalled 6,796,420,109, or an average 
of 220 hours per snpindle in place, 
compared with 7,260,822,134 and 235 
for October this year, and 6,966,828.,- 
759 and 221 for November last year. 


English Cotton 
Industry Studied 


Manchester, Eng.—A comprehen- 
sive scheme for controlling the Eng- 
lish cotton industry has been drafted 
by the research department of the 
Trades Union Congress. 


It proposes the establishment of a 
control board, drawn from employers 
an demployees with an independent 
chairman, which would have power 
to enforce collective agreements on 
hours and wages, to compel amalga- 
mations and reorganization, and to 
establish a central marketing author- 


. ity. 


The scheme, which was prepared 
at the request of operatives’ organiza- 
tions, would have to be embodied in 
an act of parliament. 


It recommends the setting up of a 
control board of 15 members, ap- 
pointed by the president of the board 
of trade, composed of representatives 
of employers and workers in the cot- 
ton, spinning, cotton manufacturing, 
and finishing sections, and three 
members with experience in the mar- 
keting of cotton goods. 


The scope of the board would be 
as wide as possible, under the project, 
and would include every section and 
process in the industry. 

Its function would include the issu- 
ing of licenses to approved firms and 
the formulating an denforcing of 
schemes for the reorganization and 
reconstruction of the industry, includ- 
ing the merging of companies, the 
elimination of unnecessary plant, and 
the re-equipment of mills. 


It would safeguard standards of 
labor laid down in collective agree- 
ments concluded between organiza- 
tions of employers and workers and 
would be responsible for marketing 
organizations, the collecting of infor- 


mation, and research. 
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VISIT ING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


SHELBY, N. C. 


SHELBY Cotton Mritis—Grris Have Lovety Crus 
Rooms 


R. T. LeGrande, secretary and treasurer of Shelby 
Cotton Mills, has made a wonderful service record here, 
almost completing 20 years as superintendent, having 
been on the job since March 15, 1914, in that capacity. 
When elected to the higher office, he continued as super- 
intendent also. 


Recently, he turned the superintendent’s office over to 
J. O. Williams, an efficient and experienced mill man, 
well known in North Carolina, and well lived. It was 
our pleasure to visit here a few days ago, and bless Patty! 
“Uncle Hamp” was presented a lovely necktie by Messrs. 
LeGrande and Williams, and I got “best wishes.” 

Mr. Williams showed me the nice club rooms, where 
the girls have grand times, chaperoned by a nice couple 
who have rooms in the same building. 

The basement of the Club House is large and roomy 
and a grand gathering place for entertainments, and we 
clip from The Cleveland Star, published at Shelby, the 
following account of a recent banguet: 


One Hundred Mill Employees Attend Annual Banquet— 
Captain Smith Speaks—V ocational School Closes 
and Students Are Given Certificates, Prizes 
and Souvenirs. 

Nearly 100 bosses and weavers, key men at the Shelby 
Cotton Mill, gathered Saturday night in annual banquet 
served by members of the village Woman's Club. It was 
a turkey and ham plate with all accessories and topped off 
by an inspiration speech by Capt. B. L. Smith of the city 
school system, prizes for all guests present, reading, reci- 
tations and fun. 

R. T. LeGrand, manager of the plant, the largest tex- 
tile establishment in the county, served as toastmaster. 
In the course of the program he asked those who had been 
connected with the mill for five, ten, fifteen and twenty 
years to stand and they arose in groups, nearly every 
employee showing that he had been constantly connected 
with the enterprise for five years or longer. It was a 
fine looking body of men and the best of spirit prevailed. 


Welcome New Superintendent 


A rousing welcome was given to the new superintend- 
ent, J. O. Williams. Captain Smith lived as a next door 
neighbor to Mr. Williams at Spindale for five years and 
said of him: “No finer man walks this earth. He is a 
fine Christian gentleman and I know you will learn to 
love him as they did at Spindale where he had no supe- 
rior in the esteem of the people.” 


Captain Smith spoke on the things this new age holds 
for us. It makes us a place for work and gives us an 


opportunity to work; makes us appreciate a job, eager to 
give an honest day’s toil for an honest wage. In the sec- 
ond place he stressed the need of intelligence, pointing 
out that our leisure hours should be used to improve our 
minds to be fitted for promotion. His third point was 
loyalty to the organization of which we are a part. “No 
man improves his status by criticism and fault-finding 
and bickering,” said he, adding that “any man who un- 
dermines an organization of which he is a part should get 
out.” He complimented the men for being connected 
with such an organization as the Shelby Mill and to have 
a manager such as Mr. LeGrand, who is so sympathetic 
and genuinely interested in the well-being of his men. 
Vocation School 

A vocation school has just closed in the village where 
workers were taught practical mathematics as used in 
mill calculations. This school was taught twice a week 
by Captain Smith and Mr. Rhoads under the State De- 
partment of Education. Credit certificates were deliv- 
ered to the members of the class who had earned them, 
these credit certificates being acceptable in a course of 
study for diplomas and recognized by all mills of the 
South. Those awarded certificates are: 

Revere Beam, M. B. Brannon, Voin Francis, Roy O. 
Kale, Clayton Kanipe, Fred O. Ledbetter, Charles C. 
Lever, Boyd McKee, Fred Panther, Clarence Williams, 
E. J. Singleton, Harmon Hicks, Ralph Kale, W. G. Whit- 
worth, Paul Blanton, Art M. Chandler, Marvin B. Cook, 
Walter H. Kale, H. O. Kent, Dave C. Pearson, L. S. 
Ritch, John A. Sellers, Alfred Wilson, J. Fred Green, 
Dewey Green, Paul Roberts. 

Between the courses Pearl McKee and Mildred Ram- 
sey gave songs and recitations and at the close of the 
program Clarence Williams as a black-face came stum- 
bling in with boxes of gifts and prizes. Each member 
present was presented with a beautiful tie. 

The Boys Still Studying 

These textile students are in earnest about their studies, 
which many of them are continuing in spite of the fact 
that school has closed. Superintendent Williams and | 
found D. C. Pearson, W. H. Hale, Paul Black, A. M. 
Chandler and M. B. Cook hard at work doing blackboard 
exercises in the class-room of the club house. Mr. Wil- 
liams was pleased to find them spending their spare time 
so profitably, and encouraged them to keep at it. 

Overseers 

In carding, W. G. McSwain is day and J. A. Sellers, 
night overseer; Sam Smith, day overseer spinning, and 
L. S. Ritch, night overseer; R. E. Ledbetter, overseer 
cloth room; Chas. C. Lever, day overseer, and Paul Blan- 
ton, night overseer spinning. 

In the weave room, W. F. Davis and C. L. McMahan 
are day overseers, and M. B. Kale and Walter Kale, 
night overseers; W. A. Abernathy and B. G. Queen, in 
charge of shop and yard. 
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December 28, 1933 
LANCASTER, S. C. 


LANCASTER Cotton Strut Butiprnc AND MAK- 
ING IMPROVEMENTS. 


We like so much to visit Lancaster that we make two 
trips each year—one in the spring and one in the fall. 
This is undoubtedly the largest cotton mill in the State, 
and every time we go we are amazed at the progress since 
our last visit. 


They are now excavating under the six-acre weave room 
and making a basement—probably for a storage room. 


Three new boilers and new turbines are being installed, 
and painting and repairing are everyday jobs. Nothing 
is allowed to go to waste or ruin because of neglect. 


Capt. Elliott White Springs, president, is one of the 
most able and brilliant men in the textile industry. He 
is not only a thorough and efficient financier, but a suc- 
cessful author, whose stories are in leading magazines, 
delighting a discriminating public. 

And “Old Timer,” another famous writer who has in- 
spired and helped thousands doesn’t look at all like an 
old-timer, and is too full of pep to ever grow old. As 
manager of Lancaster Cotton Mills, he is a mighty busy 
man—but never too busy to be charmingly courteous 
and friendly. 


Mrs. J. D. Lokey Passes 


We were sorry to learn of the death Nov. 8th of Mrs. 
J. D. Lokey, wife of the night overseer of carding. Mr. 
Lokey has been on the job here for seven years, and has 
the sympathy of a host of friends. 


Among our subscribers on this trip was D. L. Neal, 
overhauler; W. E. Wall, who has been promoted from 
overseer to general overseer of weaving; Charlton Ham- 
mond, W. T. Myers, B. H. Crawford and T. W. Taylor, 
loom fixers. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are a young couple 
who Mr. Wall says are on the straight road toward suc- 
cess.) A. A. Knight, second hand in weaving. 


H. L. Blackburn is another progressive; J. T. Clark, 
R. C. Thomas, loom fixers; W. H. Spencer, Jr., section 
man; Roy Starnes, smash hand; John Lynn, section man; 
Clyde Hinson, section man; D. E. Carter, spindle plumb- 
er; John Ringstaff, overhauler; Walter Danhoff, overseer 
carding. 

J. B. Funderburk, Robert Robinson and R. V. Griffin 
are overhauling speeders: Clyde Holley and J. M. Har- 
vell, section men in carding; G. T. King, superintendent 
of power; C. D. Evans, second hand in weaving, and 
W. A. Lynn, in charge of supplies. 

And gee! what a large, nice supply room he has. Sev- 
eral men at desks busy with typewriters, etc., telephones 
ringing, great stacks of reports and orders to fill and 
file. Some busy place—for this is distributing office for 
all the Springs group of mills. 

We particularly enjoyed looking over that six-acre 
weave room—over 3,000 looms in one room! James 
Cobb, overseer at one end (No. 1) says he and his crowd 
are “away up in town,” and they “don’t associate with 
the country folks at the other end.” 

We only saw one loom stopped in that big weave room, 
and it is so comfortable and pleasant in there. Some 


mills are so hot they remind you of a place nobody wants 
to go to; but not this one. 


A Fine Place to Work 


_ One of the nicest community buildings to be found is 
right in the mill yard, and next to it a lovely swimming 
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pool, where employees delight to meet. Miss Spivey, 
nurse and head of welfare work, is a remarkably fine 
woman and well fitted for her position. 


It is always a pleasure to visit our friends, Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. B. L. Still, and our nephew, Lester 
Melton (electrician), and family, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 
and others. 


Superintendent Brigman has a son who is second hand 
in spinning; and we have him labeled “a winner.” He is 
so much like his genial dad, he will surely make things 
hum. 


J. T. Clark, a loom fixer, has been with this mill 31 
years. James Cobb, overseer weaving, has an interesting 


record of all his fixers—their age, where they learned 
and how long in service. 


Bonus For Employees 


Approximately 1,000 employees of Southern Bleachery 
and Print Works at Taylors, S. C., were given a Christ- 
mas bonus of a half a week’s salary. 


A letter expressing appreciation for services and co- 
operation during the year accompanied the gift. The 
exact amount of the total for all employees was not 
given out, but mill officials intimated that it was as 
much as $10,000, possibly more. Every employee in the 
two plants shared in the distribution. 

Mr. Stephenson signed the letters to the employees. 
Officials of the mill said that the current year has been 
a good one in many respects, and that the improvement 
made it possible for the bonus to be distributed among 
the employees. 


The print works has closed until after the Christmas 
holiday, stopping a few days ahead of other mills in the 
section, which are scheduled to be idle next week. The 
bleachery will operate next week, however, due to the 
large number of orders on hand. Other finishing plants 


in the section will likely operate at least part of the 
week, officials said. 


Rock Hill Finishing Has Christmas Party 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The Christmas celebration at the 
Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Company was the 
most impressive which this section has seen in years. 
The 900 employees were given two Christmas cards each, 
making 1,800 in all. Each card entitled a child to parti- 
cipate in the festivities. The children were divided into 
four groups: Boys under eight, girls under eight, boys 
over eight, and girls over eight. About $1,000 worth of 
gifts were distributed, involving about 20,000 pieces. A 
45-foot Christmas tree was the feature in the middle of 
the big field alongside of the mill. This field was divided 
into four lanes. Each child was given a paper hat and 
a basket as he approached his lane. In each lane, there 
were eight Santa Clauses—or 32 in all—and each Santa 
Claus presented the child with a gift. 

One of the surprises of the occasion was that felt by 
Archie Joslin, treasurer of the plant, who was given a 
gold watch by the employees. 


“What's the quickest way to cure a socialist?” 

“T know a cure but wouldn’t care to provide the medi- 
cine myself.” 

“Well?” 

“Hand him $1,000 and tell him to divide it among his 
brethren.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

4600 Spindles 

260 Loome 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick 
Good Tenant ouses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W.. care Southern Textile 


WAN TED—Position as overseer finishing. WAN TED—Position as overseer,, assist- Bulletin. 
Have had several years’ experience on ant superintendent or superintendent of 
all grades of goods manufactured in the fancy weaving. Dobby and Jacquard 
: South. Thoroughly understand all makes work a specialty. Able to take full 
of finishing machinery. Sober and good charge of warping, beaming, drawing- ~ 
manager of help. Can furnish good ref- in, weaving and finishing. Can furnish Manville-Jencks Pays 
erences. H. M., care Textile Bulletin. good Southern reference. care 
Textile Bulletin 57 Cents On Dollar 
WANTED—One open feed water heater, 
800 to 1200 BHP. Must be in good con- WILL BUY-—Direct connected Unafiow : : 
dition. M. 8., care Textile Bulletin engine and Generator for three phasé, Providence, R. i- ~Creditors of 
ie 60 cycle, 220 volt, alternating current of | Manville-Jenckes Company will be 
| to 200 k. w. capacity teply K & L id mately h 
WELL ESTABLISHED firm making tex- Panel Company, Statesville, N. C. paid approximately 57 cents on the 
tile chemical compounds has a vacancy 
in its sales force. Applicagts must state dollar, according to . report of 7 
training, experience, and references REMNANTS, MILL ENDS ceivers submitted in Superior Court 
Address ‘‘Chemicals,"’ care Textile Bul- y : 
letin Always in the Market for MiN Ends, here. The company has $1,640,- 
Job Lots, in Piece Goods, Hosiery, 924.86 available for distribution to 


Pants, Gloves or what you may have. 
WAN TED—Position as superintendent of claimants and claims total $2 ,998.- 


carded yarn mill; or carder and spinner 

in large mill. 25 vears’ experience as HARRY SUNSHINE 684.45. 

superintendent or overseer. Can furnish 199 Pryor St., S. W. : - ; 
excellent references as to character and Atianta, Ga. Hearing on allowing the report will 


ability J. P. R.. care Textile Bulletin 


ee: be continued until Friday morning 
os ———— | inasmuch as the court has not had 
time to examine the report. 
The dividend figures 56.899 plus 
CW LOW FARES cents on the dollar for all claimants 
with the exception of the Rhode Is- 
es between all stations on the land Hospital Trust Company, whose 
- : dividend figures 54.72 cents on the 
Southern Railway System dollar. 
me The report shows that the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Corporation, the new 
corporation which took over the as- 
sets of the former corporation has 
offered to assume the payment of any 


ONE WAY FARES 


ONE and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE and all outstanding obligations and 
for one way tickets good in COACHES _| liabilities of the receivers and ancil- 
° lary receivers in order to permit the 


determination forthwith of the bal- 


ance of the purchase price due and 

THREE CENTS PER MILE for one way hence igre 
hor Zenas W. Bliss and George R. 
Urquhart, the receivers, submitted 
their report for the period from Jan- 
uary Ist to June 17th, last. The net 


ROUND TRIP FARES profit for that period. before depre- 


°*TWO CENTS PER MILE for each mile ciation and extraordinary charges, 


eraveled for Round Tris Tickets. with was $4,635.32. The expenses of the 
15-day receivership were shown as $95,- 


CHAR 262.38. of which $40,000 was extra 
NO sta GE --- receivers fees: $13.907.52 constituted 


- one-half of receivers drawing ac- 
TWO and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE counts, the other half included in ad- 
for each mile traveled for Round Trip 


ministrative expense; $20,000 to 


Tickets, with 30-day limit. Edgards and Angell, $10,000 il- 
Angell, 310, to Til 

~- NO SURCHARGE -- linghast and Collins, and $4,250 to 

* Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars. Bulwinkle and Dolley on account for 


legal services performed by those 
firms. The report shows that the re- 
ceivers and legal fees constitute final 
payments unless entirely unforeseen 
and extraordinary services should 
hereafter be required. It is stated 
that the payments have been approv- 
ed by the reorganization committee 
representing substantially all credit- 
ors and stockholders and have been 
paid by the receivers. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN! 


Comfortable, Economical, Safe 


Consult Passenger Traffic Representatives and 
Ticket Agents for {ull information. 


FRANK L. JENKINS, Passenger Treflic 
Washington, D. C 
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